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PREFACE 



The countryside of England is a vital national and inter- 
national asset. It is an essential source of sustenance and 
inspiration for our national life. In a small crowded island 
we put many demands on our countryside. Thanks to the 
achievements of modem agriculture we can now be 
largely self sufficient in temperate foodstuffs. The 
countryside is a source of timber, minerals and other raw 
materials. It is home for most of our wildlife. About 20 
per cent of us live in country towns, villages and other 
rural settlements. The countryside is enjoyed by nearly 
all of us in our leisure time and it draws many visitors 
from other countries. 

Our differing expectations of the countryside comple- 
ment, and sometimes conflict with, each other. Each use 
needs to be seen in its broader context: all require to be 
managed together. 

The foundations of current approaches to the 
management of the countryside were laid in the 1940s 
in legislation for agriculture, town and country 
planning, National Parks, nature reserves, and other 
protected areas. This legislation has served us well. But 
it is characterised by an emphasis on the conservation of 
special areas and a reliance on the town and country 
planning system as a conservation instrument — only 
pardy augmented by other approaches in more recent 
legislation. 

In the 1990s this approach looks dated. We are now' 
more aware of the finite nature of natural resources and 
of the interdependence of conservation and social and 
economic development. We are more aware, too, of the 
fragility of planet earth and the need to place domestic 
conservation efforts in their international context. Con- 
servation policies are no longer a luxury to be indulged 
once social and economic goals have been achieved, but 
are an essential foundation to sustainable patterns of 
economic and social development. 

This concern has found its expression at the interna- 
tional level in the report of the Brundtland Commission 
Our Common Future, and at the national level in the 
1990 Environment White Paper This Common Inherit - 
once. These and other reports have stressed the finite 
nature of environmental assets and the need to plan and 
manage conservation and development together. 

While there are many hopeful signs, there is still a long 
way to go before such an approach is fully adopted in the 



countryside of England. Inappropriate development con- 
tinues to threaten the most beautiful and ecologically 
valuable areas. The agricultural and forestry industries, 
which occupy nearly 90 per cent of the land surface, are 
in a state of flux. The town and country planning system, 
and sectoral policies for agriculture, rural development 
and nature conservation have not proved adequate in- 
struments for managing the countryside in a dynamic and 
integrated way. What is urgendy needed is a clear vision 
of the future of the countryside to which all can sub- 
scribe, and a coherent national strategy for the use of 
rural land, conserving what is best from the past and 
looking forward creatively to the future. 

An agenda for the countryside sets out the measures that 
we believe should be adopted by the end of the century. 
It focuses on issues that are directly relevant to our 
statutory responsibilities. However, we ourselves can- 
not take action on the ground on all of these topics. 
In relation to some, we shall play a path-finding or 
experimental role. In others, we shall carry out 
background research. Many require decisions by govern- 
ment departments and other agencies. We shall propose 
to them ways in which progress can be made. An 
agenda for the countryside will also help to guide the 
Commission’s own corporate plan. 

An agenda for the countryside is at this stage a draft for 
consultation. It is aimed principally at policy makers, 
particularly at the national level — but also at all those 
with an interest in, and a concern for, the countryside. 
We would welcome comments by 30 June 1991. In the 
light of views expressed, we shall publish a definitive 
version, specifying more clearly targets for action and 
indicating more precisely our role in achieving those 
targets. 
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A VISION FOR THE 2 1 ST CENTURY 



The Commission has a vision for the countryside of the 
21st century which it calls on others to debate and to 
share. The Commission seeks the following. 

An environmentally healthy 
countryside 

The basic countryside resources of land, air, water and of 
diverse species and habitats should be conserved for the 
use and enjoyment of this and future generations. This 
means strict and effective measures to protect and en- 
hance the systems and processes upon which the produc- 
tivity of nature depends. 

A beautiful countryside 

Much of England is green, open and outstandingly beau- 
tiful, and the present generation would fail if it were 
passed on in any lesser state. The countryside that past 
and present generations have degraded or despoiled 
should be improved for the benefit of those who come 
after us. 

A diverse countryside 

The beauty of the countryside — which includes its 
wildlife and its cultural identity — is enhanced by diver- 
sity. Geology and landform, natural and semi-natural 
vegetation, local building materials and styles, farming 
practices, a sense of place, and local traditions all create 
a precious variety that should be maintained. 

A countryside of quality 

Houses, bams and other workaday structures have con- 
tributed to the character and beauty of the countryside 
for many generations. The Commission’s approach is not 



one of polarisation — natural landscape good, develop- 
ment bad. But far too much development in the country- 
side is poorly located and designed. High-quality 
planning and management are vital. 

An accessible countryside 

The quiet enjoyment of the countryside is vital to the 
quality of life for millions. Access, whether to a picnic 
site, along a path, or wandering freely on mountain, moor 
or coast, is essential. An accessible countryside brings 
with it rights and responsibilities for landowners and 
visitors alike. Mutual respect should be at the core of 
their relationship. 

A thriving countryside 

The beauty and diversity of England depends upon a 
prosperous rural economy, but a prosperity that sustains 
and does not destroy the rural environment. Equally, the 
desire of many people to live and work in the countryside 
presents the challenge of enabling rural communities to 
thrive without sacrificing environmental quality. Sup- 
port should be given to forms of economic and social 
development that in themselves contribute to maintain- 
ing the beauty of the countryside. 



In summary 

The sum of this vision is a multi-purpose countryside 
and a countryside that is managed to sustain its envi- 
ronmental qualities. All of our varied activities should 
leave the countryside in at least as good a heart as when 
they began. 
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TOWARDS A COUNTRYSIDE AGENDA 



This section outlines the policy measures that the 
Countryside Commission believes should be adopted 
during the 1990s in order to realise the vision of a 
multi-purpose and sustainable countryside in the 21st 
century. It is an agenda of points for action, not a 
comprehensive survey of the countryside scene. 
Priorities will change and the Commission has not at- 
tempted to draw up a rigid timetable for their implemen- 
tation. However, we have sketched out the role that the 
Countryside Commission itself will expect to play in 
working towards the proposed policies. 



Guiding principles 

Creating a beautiful and accessible countryside requires 

a number of guiding principles. 

® The conservation of the basic resources of the 
countryside should be an integral part of mainstream 
forms of economic and social activity, not a bolt-on 
extra, nor something to be ‘balanced’ against them: 
this is the practical expression of the concept of sus- 
tainable development. 

• The countryside should be seen as a whole: all parts 
have a contribution to make to its attractiveness. 
Policies for the protection and management of specific 
areas must not lead to the sacrifice of other areas to 
inappropriate or unrestricted development. 

• A creative approach should be taken to conservation, 
seeking not only to retain the best from the past but 
also to enhance the beauty and wildlife of the country- 
side, exploring opportunities for renewal and re-cre- 
ation. 

® High priority should be given to safeguarding existing 
wild areas and extending them where practical, rec- 
ognising that for all of us they provide a unique link 
with the natural world. 

• The countryside is for all to enjoy, which implies 
well-maintained provision for public access to, and 
through, the countryside. 

• At the same time everyone should be well informed 
about the life and work of the countryside and should 
be considerate in their enjoyment of it, respecting the 
natural world and the varied uses to which the 
countryside is put. 

® Action to conserve the countryside is required from 
government, from a whole variety of organisations in 
the private, voluntary and public sectors, and from 
individual citizens. 



• Policies expressing the public interest in land use 
should recognise that most land is privately owned, 
and that farmers and foresters need to earn a living. 

• Mechanisms should continue to be developed for 
resolving the competing claims of different country- 
side interests. Such mechanisms are needed at na- 
tional, regional and local level. They should be open 
to public scrutiny and should be reliable so that they 
can enjoy public confidence. 

9 Protection of the environmental quality of the 
countryside requires that public policy should increas- 
ingly be geared to managing consumer demand — 
especially for energy, living space, road space and 
water — as opposed to meeting each and every de- 
mand regardless of the environmental consequences. 

• Management action should be based on the best avail- 
able information: therefore relevant, reliable and ac- 
cessible data about the countryside and the processes 
of change are vital. 

® The English countryside should be seen in its United 
Kingdom and European context, recognising that we 
have much to learn from, and something to offer to, 
other United Kingdom countries and to our partners 
in Europe. 

® The care with which the countryside is managed 
should be seen as part of a national contribution to 
worldwide efforts to achieve sustainable forms of de- 
velopment and a primary means by which the Gov- 
ernment can demonstrate its commitment to the 
principles outlined in Our Common Future and This 
Common Inheritance. 

• Great stress should be placed on our responsibility to 
future generations: today’s countryside conservation 
is investing in tomorrow’s environmental capital. 

A strategy for the use of rural 
land 

The vision and the guiding principles need to be trans- 
lated into practice. The Commission therefore sees the 
need for: 

• a government-led initiative to formulate a national 
strategy for the use of rural land; 

• a Commission-led initiative, as a contribution to that 
strategy, setting out our objectives for the beauty of 
the countryside in the next century — a new map of 
England, so to speak. 
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Tlie need for a national strategy 

Countryside policy is in a state of uncertainty, very largely 
because the future role of agriculture is itself so unclear. 
The Commission believes that government should give 
a lead by defining more clearly than hitherto the role it 
sees for farming, forestry, rural development, conserva- 
tion and leisure provision in the countryside, and how 
these various interests should relate one to another. Such 
a strategy should not be a ’master plan’ but a broad-brush 
indication of the main thrust and direction of policy. 
A start was made with the Commission’s own Country- 
side Policy Review Panel and the Government’s ALURE 
initiative in 1987. The need now is to restate policy in 
the light of a fast-changing context, and provide a clearer 
framework within which all the interest groups can pur- 
sue their own objectives with a greater degree of con- 
fidence than is possible now. 

A new map of England 

The Commission has a specific contribution to make to 
such a strategy through its responsibility for the natural 
beauty of the countryside. We are often asked for our 
views on the kind of countryside we would like to see. 
We have called for a dynamic approach to enhancing the 
beauty of the countryside, not simply preserving the 
status quo, We have recendy launched a number of bold 
initiatives that will have a long-term impact on the 
landscape, such as the New National Forest, community 
forests, and Countryside Stewardship. In the next few 
years, the policies of the Countryside Commission will 
therefore become a major source of change in the English 
countryside. 

Historically, the beauty of our countryside has evolved 
largely as a by-product of economic, social and environ- 
mental processes. But the power of humankind to modify 
the natural environment means that we can no longer 
rely on such processes to create the attractive country- 
side that we seek. The beauty of the countryside is now 
something to be pursued as an objective in its own right. 

The Commission plans to set out its own objectives 
for the natural beauty of the countryside of England in 
die next century by preparing a ‘new map’ of England. 
This will be guided by the principles set out above, and 
will thus: 

• address the visual quality of farmland, woods and 
forests, open country, the coast, and rural setdements; 

• respect the diverse environmental, economic and so- 
cial qualities of each region; 

• draw on historic local traditions of land management 
and building design; 

• take account of underlying issues of environmental 
quality and economic viability; 

• consider the impact of long-term trends, particularly 
those associated with climate change. 



The new map will not deal in details. It will focus at 
the national and regional scale. It will reflect the variety 
of rural environments. It will thus: 

• provide a national and regional vision of a beautiful 
countryside for the 21st century; 

® influence the actions of others, through policy guid- 
ance that can be incorporated in sectorial policies at 
the national level, and can be developed and applied 
by diose working in the local level; 

• guide the Commission’s own policies for conservation 
and enhancement of natural beauty. 

The preparation of the new map will take some time. 

It will involve consultation and debate. The Com- 
mission hopes to complete the exercise by the mid 1990s, 
some 50 years after the publication of John Dower’s 
seminal report. 

Agriculture 

The values and activities of farmers and landowners 
will remain central to the achievement of the Com- 
mission’s objective of a beautiful and accessible country- 
side. The Commission will continue to press for 
appropriate incentives and advisory services, backed by 
necessary controls, to help farmers and landowners 
create a countryside of quality. Left to themselves, 
neither market forces nor international trade talks will 
deliver such a countryside. 

If the result of changes in the Common Agricultural 
Policy were to be a concentration of agricultural produc- 
tion in eastern England, with semi-abandonment of ag- 
ricultural land in the north and west, several adverse 
consequences would ensue. The labour force and tradi- 
tional skills required to manage the countryside in 
many areas would be lost. The distinctive social and 
cultural patterns of upland forming, for example in the 
Lake District, which are an integral part of the 
enjoyment of such areas of countryside, would 
disappear. At the same time, the landscapes of eastern 
England, already impoverished by intensive arable 
forming, would suffer still further and easy access to 
attractive countryside would be denied to people who 
live in this area. 

In productive lowland regions the Commission wishes 
to see the conservation of remaining semi-natural areas, 
and the creation of new places of conservation and 
recreational value close to settlements, on field margins 
and in river valleys. In the uplands, the Commission 
believes there is generally a good case, on both cultural 
and environmental grounds, for maintaining forming: 
culturally, because the distinctive pattern of upland 
forms enriches our national life: and environmentally, 
because grazing animals can help to sustain the best of 
our upland semi-natural vegetation, and because the 
scenic appeal of much of the uplands lies in its farm- 
houses, bams and walls, which are the product of a 
forming economy. 
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The Commission recognises the vital need for an 
efficient agriculture and the economic pressures on the 
agricultural industry. It welcomes the technical advances 
that enable more sensitive fertiliser applications, more 
precise use of pesticides, and more effective pollution 
controls. But the Commission also believes that positive 
environmental measures should be a central feature of 
agricultural policy. These should take the form of a 
properly funded nationwide system of incentives for far- 
mers and other land managers to adopt conservation and 
recreation management measures. 

The Commission has already sketched out such a 
system in its publication Incentives for a new direction for 
farming (CCP 262, 1989). The Commission is piloting 
such an approach through the Countryside Stewardship 
scheme. However, the current funding for Countryside 
Stewardship represents only a small part of what is 
needed. The Commission, in order to meet the objectives 
identified in the ‘new map of England’, will continue to 
advocate a fully funded, integrated, nationwide conser- 
vation incentives scheme for formers and other land 
managers. 

Forestry 

The Commission will continue to press government to 
redefine and re-state national forestry policy. While 
there has been a welcome move within the forestry 
community in recent years towards adopting multi-pur- 
pose objectives, more clarity is needed on the national 
purposes of our woods and forests and our national 
ambitions as to what sort of trees should be planted, 
where, at what rate and for what purposes. The current 
annual planting target of 33,000 hectares, for example, 
is detached from any realistic means of assessing where 
and how that target is to be achieved. 

Recognising the different circumstances of Scodand, 
Wales and England, the Commission would welcome the 
development of a distinctive forestry policy for Eng- 
land. As part of that policy, the Commission believes 
that there is scope for expanded planting of both 
hardwoods and softwoods in the lowlands, to fulfil 
timber production, environmental and recreational ob- 
jectives. 

The Commission has been greatly encouraged by the 
response to its 1987 policy document Forestry in the 
countryside (CCP 245) and plans to produce a new state- 
ment on forestry in the English countryside. The concept 
of multi-purpose forestry defined in that paper, with a 
greater emphasis on conservation and recreation objec- 
tives, remains highly relevant. Meanwhile, as a demon- 
stration of this concept, the Commission will 
continue to give high priority to its own proposals 
for a New National Forest in the Midlands and the 
creation of community forests around major cities. The 
Commission will press for the expansion and better man- 
agement of small woods on forms and will support advi- 
sory and promotional activities to this end. 
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The wilder areas 

The Commission places great value on our wilder areas 
— of mountain, moor and heath especially — both for 
their nature conservation importance and for the plea- 
sure that millions of people get from visiting them. How- 
ever, with the pressures of modern farming and 
commercial afforestation and the ease of access by car to 
all parts of the country, many such areas are now smaller 
than they were and have lost some of their quality of 
wildness. The Commission will press for more stringent 
protection for wild areas. We shall advocate forming 
practices that help to sustain their wild character. We 
shall explore means to make it more difficult for people 
to reach some of our remoter countryside by car — for 
example, by restricting visitor use of certain roads. The 
National Parks will have a particular role to play in 
pursuit of these policies. 

The Commission also sees great scope for re-creating 
relatively wild areas, for example through the Country- 
side Stewardship scheme. There may also be some scope 
to create a form of wilderness through the total withdra- 
wal of all agriculture, permitting change to occur through 
natural regeneration. 

Common land is one of our most important environ- 
mental assets. The Commission will press strongly for 
comprehensive commons legislation early in the decade. 
This should safeguard the legal basis and traditional 
character of common land, improve arrangements for its 
management, and confirm that as a matter of general 
principle all commons should be open to public access 
on foot — except when there are good management 
reasons temporarily to curtail such access. Once legisla- 
tion is passed, the Commission will work actively to 
establish the new management structures required. 

The Commission will encourage the creation of new 
common land, recognising the success of commons in 
protecting and managing wild areas and providing oppor- 
tunities for public access to the countryside. The Com- 
mission will also advocate the retention and re-creation 
of green spaces in villages, recognising the damage done 
to the character of villages when such spaces are lost to 
development or agricultural improvements. 

Enjoying our countryside 

Rights of way 

The rights of way system is the best way of providing for 
informal countryside recreation, particularly on the en- 
closed farmland of the lowlands. The Commission will 
continue to work for all 120,000 miles of footpaths and 
bridleways in England to be accessible to the public by 
the end of the century. In the early 1990s, we shall 
carryout a further survey of the rights of way network 
to determine the extent to which this target — a key part 
of its recreation policies — is being met. We shall advise 
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and assist highway authorities, landowners and local 
community groups about how best to achieve the target, 
and to ensure that the network is well waymarked and 
publicised. We shall seek means by which the rights of 
way system can become more flexible, so that new rights 
of way can readily be created and, where necessary, the 
existing network modified. The Commission will explore 
ways of making it financially attractive for farmers to 
manage rights of way for public use as part of their 
agricultural operations. 

Open country 

Many people get pleasure from wandering freely on 
mountain, moor and coast. But there are competing 
pressures for the use of such land, and those who manage 
the land are often anxious about public access. Neither 
an unqualified ‘right to roam’, nor a policy of ‘public keep 
out’ matches the needs of the 1990s. Rather, we believe 
that there should be a presumption that in open country 
(primarily uncultivated, unenclosed areas) people should 
be able to enjoy quiet recreation on foot, unless they can 
be shown by their presence to be causing significant 
detriment to the other ’uses to which the land is put. We 
propose that the means to secure this objective should 
be in place by the end of the decade. They will need to 
ensure that access arrangements in any particular area 
are clear, and that the necessary resources are available 
to manage access. 

Visitors and tourists 

Visitors and tourists should be welcome in the country' 
side. Enjoyment of the countryside gives pleasure to 
millions. Their presence helps to sustain the rural econ- 
omy. And through direct experience of the countryside, 
visitors and tourists can become supporters of its conser- 
vation. However, the presence of tourists and visitors 
and associated infrastructure also causes problems. The 
Commission will: 

• carry out an environmental audit of its own recreation 
policies, to ensure that the policies that we advocate 
are compatible with the sustainable use of natural 
resources; 

• press the tourist industry to accept the importance of 
caring for the countryside as a basic tourist resource; 

• explore ways in which the tourist industry and indi- 
vidual visitors can contribute direcdy to the conser- 
vation of the areas they visit; 

• press government for the funds needed to manage 
tourists and visitors in the countryside and to provide 
for their enjoyment — recognising that charging visi- 
tors to use the countryside is not normally practicable 
or desirable (in the way that we pay to visit a country 
house, for example) . 



An informed, considerate and 
committed public 

It is desirable that people should be well informed 
about the countryside, considerate in using it and com- 
mitted to working for its conservation. The Commission 
will shortly publish a consultation paper on this theme, 
Visitors to the countryside (CCP 341) . A definitive version 
of its detailed policies for people in the countryside will 
be published in 1992. 

Meeting a request in the Environment White Paper, 
the Commission will re-consider its role in environmen- 
tal education. The Commission expects to be able to 
define its position in relation to environmental education 
by the end of 1993. 

The Commission will shortly publish and promote its 
policies on local countryside action, highlighting and 
supporting the role that local communities can play in 
caring for their local countryside. 

Facing the new challenges 

Transport and traffic 

The Commission is concerned about the impact on the 
countryside of transport infrastructure and ever-increas- 
ing volumes of traffic. We intend to publish a policy 
statement on transport and the countryside. This is likely 
to ask government to develop a national transport policy 
that gives much higher priority to conservation of the 
countryside, and puts a value on protecting the country- 
side which properly reflects the depth of public concern 
over this topic. Our thinking on this is at an early stage 
but issues for consideration include: 

• a review of the means by which the value of the 
countryside is assessed in determining road proposals; 

® the Environment White Paper proposal that, in the 
longer term, new development should be located so 
as to minimise dependence on private cars; 

• the need to give higher priority to routeing new 
ioads/railways away from sensitive areas; 

• the potential for more imaginative traffic manage- 
ment schemes in the countryside, so reducing the 
vehicular accessibility of environmentally sensitive 
locations; 

© improvement in the design of roads and their associ- 
ated infrastructure; 

• an emphasis on building new roads for conservation 
reasons (as opposed to improving traffic flow) where 
there would be a net environmental gain by, for in- 
stance, avoiding an historic village or an attractive 
area of countryside. 
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Energy 

Obtaining fuel, converting it to energy, and transmitting 
and using this energy also have a major impact on the 
countryside, most manifest in opencast sites, power sta- 
tions, and transmission lines. Any measures that reduce 
energy consumption, and thus the need for infrastruc- 
ture, are important. They will also have other benefits for 
the countryside, for example less atmospheric pollution. 
The Commission will support policies that favour energy 
conservation, and will press for essential energy-related 
installations (power stations and power lines) to be un- 
obtrusively designed and located. While there are intrin- 
sic attractions in using renewable energy sources such as 
wind and tidal power, they too have an environmental 
impact. The Commission will urge that in developing 
such resources care is taken to protect the natural beauty 
of the English coast and countryside. 

We recognise the close links between energy policy 
and transport policy. With the resources presendy at its 
disposal, the Commission has decided to give priority to 
the transport issue. But we shall aim to review energy 
policy in the countryside as soon as is practicable. Issues 
to be tackled will include the impact of different energy 
technologies, the links with transport and planning, the 
role of renewable energy, and the scope for underground- 
ing low voltage electricity transmission lines, especially 
in sensitive areas of countryside and in villages. 

Duties of government departments 

At present all Ministers and government departments 
are subject to a requirement under the Countryside Act 
1968 to “have regard to the desirability of conserving the 
natural beauty and amenity of the countryside”. This has 
been largely ineffective. More recent legislation has in- 
troduced a stronger requirement affecting, for example, 
agriculture, forestry and electricity. The Commission 
believes that the time has come for updated legislation 
to impose on all arms of government a duty to further the 
conservation of the countryside, and will be pressing for 
such a measure to be enacted. We would expect to 
monitor the performance of government departments in 
this respect 

Policies for special areas 

The approach to conservation of the 1940s, based upon 
protecting the visual appearance of the most attractive 
parts of the countryside, largely through planning mech- 
anisms, is now seen as limited because: 

• we must be concerned with the whole countryside; 

• the need is as much to improve degraded environ- 
ments as to protect the finest areas; 

• visual appearance is an inadequate reflection of envi- 
ronmental quality; 



• planning powers have little impact on rural land man- 
agement. 

Yet different areas of countryside have special 
qualities and distinctive needs. Some of them, because 
of their exceptional beauty for example, are of national 
rather than local significance. Others, such as degraded 
environments around our cities, justify special attention 
and a concentration of resources to secure environmen- 
tal improvements. Moreover, some designations are well 
established in the public mind (eg National Parks); the 
Commission and others have made an investment in 
them over the years. So there is no sense in attempting 
to go back to the drawing-board. The challenge, rather, 
is to evolve from the present situation in a way that builds 
upon the strengths of the existing approach. 

The key elements in such an approach are: 

• a commitment to high standards of environmental 
care in all parts of the country; 

• in principle, the same planning and management 
powers to apply to the countryside as a whole; the 
policy mix and management arrangements to be var- 
ied according to the needs of particular areas, includ- 
ing those that have been nationally designated; 

• national recognition and resources for areas of na- 
tional significance — whether because of their excep- 
tionally high environmental qualities, of their great 
potential for environmental improvement, or of their 
very degraded condition; 

• management efforts to be integrated where several 
national organisations have an interest in the same 
areas (eg through National Parks, SSSIs or ESAs). 

National Parks 

The Commission will assess and pursue, where appropri- 
ate, the recommendations of the National Parks Review 
Panel, setting them in the broader context ofcountryside 
policy. We recognise that National Parks have a distinc- 
tive contribution to make to the safeguarding of the 
wilder areas. The Panel has recommended: 

• an updating of the concept and widening of the pur- 
poses of National Parks; 

• improved structures to enable the fanning community 
to help achieve National Park purposes by undertak- 
ing environmental and recreational work; 

• improved arrangements for visitor and traffic manage- 
ment; 

• 30 independent authority to run each national park; 

• 3 clear national focus for National Parks (including 
the National Parks in Wales and any that may be 
created in Scotland) . 

The Commission will publish its own reaction to the 
Panel proposals this summer in close consultation with 
the Countryside Council for Wales. 
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Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty 

The Commission will pursue vigorously the proposals 
arising from its recent review of Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty (AONBs) . It will identify priority areas 
where it will support stronger local management arrange- 
ments and will argue for more funding for AONBs. In the 
longer term the Commission will consider further the 
place of AONBs in the wider countryside, including the 
case for long-term funding for areas where there is de- 
monstrable need, and will be open to suggestions for a 
tide that is both more descriptive of their purpose and 
less bureaucratic. 

The coast 

The Commission will press for a nationwide coastal 
conservation review and will be ready to play a substan- 
tial part in any such review if invited to do so by govern- 
ment. We believe that an integrated approach to 
conservation and sustainable development at the coast 
is urgently needed, with arrangements to ensure coordi- 
nation among the many organisations responsible for 
managing the resources of in -shore waters, shoreline and 
coastal fringe. A national review would also address the 
policy approach co coastal protection in the light of global 
warming and the prospect of rising sea levels. Pending 
such a review — which must be led by government — 
we shall pursue vigorously the implementation of the 
proposals in its policy statement Heritage Coasts: Policies 
aivi priorities 1991 (CCP305). 

Areas for environmental 
improvement 

The Commission will press for stronger arrangements to 
manage urban fringe areas and other degraded areas of 
countryside, giving high priority to enhancing the attrac- 
tiveness of such areas and improving opportunities for 
public access to them. The New National Forest, com- 
munity forests and the work of the Groundwork move- 
ment are important pioneers of the type ofenterprise that 
is needed. As part of the approach, the Commission will 
encourage government to pursue a more positive role for 
green belts, with their established purpose of protection 
being complemented by the provision of recreation op- 
portunities and the creation of a more attractive envi- 
ronment for those living in nearby towns and cities. 



Making things happen 

A strategic approach 

As proposed earlier, the Commission will press for a 
strategic approach to the use of rural land at a national 
level. This needs to be complemented at a regional and 
local level. The Commission welcomes the development 
of strategic thinking, involving central and local govern- 
ment, at a regional level, but the process has a long way 
to go. At a county level, the Commission will continue 
to press the case, along with the Rural Development 
Commission, the Nature Conservancy Council and 
others, for countryside strategies to set the parameters of 
local countryside policy. 

The Commission will work towards a situation in 
which incentives and advice to farmers and foresters are 
geared to priorities identified in countryside strategies, 
these in turn reflecting the objectives of the new map of 
England. To make such a system effective, agricultural 
and forestry interests would be key participants alongside 
local authorities in the preparation of such strategies. 
Countryside strategies would also provide a valuable 
complement to, and context for, the formal system of 
development plans and development control. 

Local government 

Local government is a key ally of the Commission. This 
is because local government has a central role in plan- 
ning (in the sense of setting a strategy and framework) 
and management (in the sense of initiating or catalysing 
action on the ground) in the countryside. But if local 
government is to be effective as an ally it needs: 

• to enjoy public confidence in the eyes of both the local 
electorate and national government; 

• to be adequately resourced; 

• to have a strategic and not just a purely local dimen- 
sion — any reform of local government that removed 
the county tier without substituting both a much 
stronger level of regional government and substan- 
tially enlarged district councils would make it 
difficult for the Commission to carry forward its 
programme. 
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Town and country planning 

A strong, clear town and country planning system is one 
of the building blocks in the conservation of the 
countryside. The Commission has set out its approach in 
Planning for a greener countryside (CCP 264, 1989). A 
tiered system, with clear links between planning at 
national, regional, county and district levels is important 
in providing the framework. We shall continue to press 
for planning policies that protect the countryside. It will 
also urge upon government the selective tightening of 
the arrangement for development control, for example 
over farm buildings, where this could contribute signifi- 
cantly to conserving the countryside. 

The Commission will emphasise the links between the 
formal planning system and 'other areas of work such as 
environmental protection (through environmental as- 
sessment, etc), countryside management (an important 
means of achieving planning objectives on the ground) 
and local community involvement, so that planning can 
be seen as a more positive instrument. 

The information base 

The Commission will maintain basic data on the state of 
the countryside, particularly data on changes in the 
landscape and patterns of countryside recreation activity 
and accessibility. In partnership with other bodies such 
as the Research Councils, it will form a clearer view of 
the resource base on which its activities depend. 

The Commission will explore, in conjunction with 
others, the possibility of publishing a ‘countryside atlas’ 
setting out key data and trends in relation to the Com- 
mission’s interests. 

The future of the countryside 
agencies 

The Commission notes the proposals in the Environment 
White Paper to keep under review the possibility of 
bringing together the Nature Conservancy Council 
(NCC) and the Countryside Commission in England, 
and will follow with interest the progress of the Country- 
side Council for Wales and Scottish Natural Heritage. 
There were important operational differences and dif- 
ferences of style between the former NCC and the 
Countryside Commission. The Commission has an am- 
bitious and demanding programme and is aware that 
re-organisation would be disruptive. The resulting loss of 



momentum would need to be set against the possible 
benefits of any merger. 

If such a merger were to be canvassed by government, 
the Commission would make the following points: 

• provision should be made for proper consultation and 
public debate before any merger takes place; 

• government should consider the scope for other inter- 
ests to be brought within the framework of the merger 
discussions; 

• any merger between existing organisations should aim 
to create a genuinely new body with an updated 
statement of purposes and modus operandi, not just 
an amalgamation of existing responsibilities; 

® the Commission believes that its promotional style has 
proved effective and in particular has enabled it to 
take a broad view of the countryside and of interests 
within it. It is vital that this perspective be continued 
by any new agency. 

A new Countryside Act 

The Commission’s objectives for the countryside are 
likely to be achieved through financial incentives, per- 
suasion through advisory services and the public media, 
and appropriate regulations and controls. Most import- 
ant of these perhaps is for government to create the right 
vision, approach and framework for countryside policy. 
The best means of achieving a number of the key propo- 
sals in this paper would be through a new Countryside 
Act, which might be prepared for the mid 1990s. Such 
an Act, as well as giving general direction to countryside 
policy — the strategy for rural land use described pre- 
viously — could contain specific measures such as: 

• redefining the concept, purposes and administration 
of National Parks in the light of the National Parks 
Review Panel report; 

• redefining the purposes, title and funding arrange- 
ments of Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty; 

• strengthening the direct responsibilities of all bran- 
ches of government for the protection of the country- 
side; 

• redefining coastal policy; 

• redefining forestry policy; 

• enabling the creation of new organisations to deal 
with the re-creation of degraded areas — for example 
the New National Forest — and amending the pur- 
poses of green belts. 
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Ei igland in a wider world 
The United Kingdom dimension 

The Environmental Protection Act 1990 has had the 
effect of focusing countryside activities at the country 
level. But there are many aspects of countryside policy 
and research that need to be determined collaboratively 
at the UK level: the future of National Parks, the inter- 
face between agriculture and the conservation and en- 
joyment of the countryside, and the protection of the 
coast, for example. The Commission will work actively 
with conservation and countryside agencies in Scotland 
and Wales to address such challenges, both through the 
Joint Nature Conservation Committee and in other 
ways. 

The European dimension 

The Commission sees the conservation of the country- 
side heritage as part of a European as well as a national 
effort. To reinforce this, and to enable the English ex- 
perience to be made more readily available within other 
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parts of Europe, we believe that there would be benefit 
in exploring the scope for international instruments, 
such as a European conven tion on the coast and country- 
side and a European Community directive on the protec- 
tion of outstanding landscapes and coastlines. British 
and European nature conservation efforts have been 
greatly helped by such measures, and we believe that they 
could equally be helpful in the countryside area, too. 

The global dimension 

The conservation of the natural environment and the 
adoption of sustainable approaches to development are 
a necessity in every country, and at the international 
level. In this, the experience of planning and managing 
our own countryside — with its vision of a multi-purpose 
and sustainable future — has relevance beyond our 
shores. Our National Parks, in particular, represent a 
model for potential wider adoption. The Commission will 
promote the sharing of knowledge with other countries 
and will give high priority to working with similar bodies 
outside Britain so as to influence governments’ environ- 
mental policies at the international level. 
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